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its last panting is hushed after the tempest. 
Afar, in the distance, is seen arising from 
earth, and commingling with the clouds, that 
range of the Alleghany mountains, which 
crosses the Schuylkill near Port Clinton, and 
amid the gorges of which, the river assumes 
so many picturesque meanderings. The soft 
and quiet repose of this first view, is strongly 
contrasted with the wild Alpine road, which 
winds along the base of the mountains be- 
Dey j ___ |tween Hamburg and Port Clinton. For miles, 
———e | the traveller is fascinated with the constant 
HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. | and ever-changing aspect of the scenery. On 
The season has now arrived when business, his right, the mountains seem impending o’er 
relaxation, health, and inclination lead the| his head, 
world to travel. We intend therefore in the As if an infant’s touch could urge 
present article to point out a few of the at- Its headlong passage down the verge— 
tractions which Pottsville, and the ** Road to 
Pottsville,” afford. ‘There is no route in our 
country more delightfully romantic, than the 
valley of the Schuylkill, winding along, 
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crag piled on crag, and mass o’erhanging 
mass, add grandeur to the scene, while on 
his left, at intervals the river is seen, now 


. ween mountain promontories 
“ With promontory, creek and bay, compressed bet P ; 


And islands, that empurpled bright, 
Float amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land.” 


mirror-like sheet, on which it reflected the 
bold and beetling crags of the opposite shore. 
Proceeding amid such beauteous scenes as 


Nature, in all her exuberance, seems to| this, at length he arrives at the “ Blue Moun- 


revel amid its scenes; each sudden turn de- 
velopes a beautiful landscape, or shows us the | 
lakelike river, embosomed by gently sloping | 
hills, or reflecting the high summit of some | 
rugged mountain. On the part of the route | 
south of Reading, we have all the hentition | 
and powers of art to interest us. The rail 
road carries us through a section of country 
teeming with rich and highly cultivated farms, 
manufacturing villages, and inland towns, | 
while the Black Rock Tunnel and the viaduct 
over the river at its northern entrance, are | 


theatrical range of hills, the Schuylki!l seems 
to sleep as quiet as an infant’s slumber. The 


its natural grandeur was increased by a thun- 
der storm. ‘Then, when the heavens seemed 
| lurid with the artillery of the skies, and peal 
| after peal in reverberating horrors, discharged 
‘its pent up fury, each mountain seemed to 

nd beneath its power, and the river in 
affright to recede from its banks. ‘The horses 


and now, unrolling its waters into a broad | 


tain Dam,” and here, cradled within an amphi- | 


view from this point is gorgeous in the ex- | 
treme ; when first we saw it, some years ago, | 
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Not to touch on the many intervening 
points of great interest to the traveller in 
search of the picturesque, we cannot close 
this article without adverting to the sublimity 
of the scenery in the immediate vicinity of 
Pottsville. Replete as is this location with 
objects to attract the lover of nature, there is 
perhaps no spot more beautifully grand than 


jthe view from the Sharp Mountain, on the 


western side of the gorge, through which the 
Schuylkill passes. The river above this point 
creeps westward, along the northern base of 


ithe range, in quest of an outlet towards the 





unsurpassed in their grandeur of appearance, | °F the stage, in which we were conveyed, 


and the beauty of the workmanship. Every | 
spot speaks of prosperity—every field seems | 
a garner of earth’s produce, and every change | 
of view is full of nature’s charms, and man’s | 
triumphant progress in the arts. 

Leaving the rail road at Reading, the ign) 
route commences through thirty-six miles of 
varied scenery, combining the placid flow of 
the river, the picturesque grouping of the 
hills, and the bold, crag-teeming mountains, 

—— Through middle air 
Heaving high their foreheads bare, 


or “ feathered o’er by wildering forests.” 


tree, shivered by the lightning, fell almost 


passed through the mind: 


Tremble! ocean, earth and sky ! 
Tremble! God is passing by ! 
Hear you not his chariot wheels 
As the mighty thunder rolls? 
Nature, startled nature! reels 


From its centre tu the poles! 


a) 


‘dashed madly and frantically forward—a high | 


south, seeking with a “ sure eternal tendency,” 
its parent ocean. 

The first opening presents itself here, and 
turning at an acute angle, it pursues its austral 
course, widening its way around the bases of 
three distinct chains of mountains. Standing 
then on the summit of the Sharp Mountain, 
and facing to the east, as the Arab towards 
the prophet’s tomb, we see the river for miles 
before it reaches the base, peering here and 
there through the foliage, while in the dis- 
tance, Port Carbon is seen, embosomed by its 
surrounding hills, and dotted with its cluster- 
ing houses. The water fall and the mill dam 
add variety to the scene, while on the right 
the river stretches to the south, and through 
the opening vista of the mountains, Schuylkill 
Haven presents itself to the eye. On the ieft 
hand Pottsville is spread wit bird’s eye 
view—its rail roads, its ¢c » its steam 
engines and furnaces, giving constant anima. 


|tion and variety to the landseape, while the 


mind must naturally revert to the vast display 


| of science and art which is mapped on the 
| extended chart before it. 


The objects of local interest in and about 
our borough—the romantic walks—the Tum- 
bling Run, the falls of the West Branch, the 


Rocking Stone, and numerous others, require 


across our path, and for near ten minutes, we | 
spoke not a word—our breathing was almost | and therefore we shall, at an early period, re- 
hushed—the beautiful lines of Montgomery | sume our Hints to Travellers. 


more space to describe than we can now spare, 


We cannot, 
| however, leave the subject now, without a 
general word of advice at parting. If any 
one desires to see his Maker in his majesty, 
or nature in her loveliest charms, let him fol- 
low the route we have so feebly attempted to 
describe: he will derive amusement and in- 
struction, and his heart will expand, and his 


Since that period, we have seen it often,|sense of dependence and reliance become 
when clothed in the calmer beauties of sun- | stronger, when he looks from “ Nature up to 


few of the most striking points of scenery we | shine and moonlight. We have a fancy that | Nature’s God.” — Pottsville Journal. 
would mention. The first is the view from| this point of the Schuylkill resembles Loch | 


the hill, a mile or so south of Hamburg. | Katrine, and often have we in imagination, | 
a it with the fairy creations of Sir) 


Earth does not hold a lovelier valley than is 
here spread beneath the feet, and before the | 
eye of the traveller; clothed in its emerald 
verdure, it extends for miles, unbroken, and 
gently undulating like the ocean wave, when 


alter Scott. 


breaks through it. 





grandeur of the mountain pass, as the river 


— 
Cure for the sting of a Wasp or Bee.—A 


No one can see it, without | Liverpool paper says that an onion applied to 


being charmed by its wild beauty, and the|the part affected by the sting of an insect, 


| will invariabl 


y give relief. This simple 
remedy should be generally known. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE NATURAL MISTORY AND FISHERY 
OF THE 
SPERM WHALE. 
BY THOMAS BEALE, SURGEON. 
(Concluded from page 252.) 


Method of taking the Whale. 


Let the reader suppose himself on the deck 
of a South-Sea-man, cruising in the North 
Pacific Ocean, at its Japanese confine—he 
may be musing over some past event, the 
ship may be sailing gently along over the 
smooth ocean, every thing around solemnly 
still, with the sun pouring its rays with 
dazzling brightness: suddenly the monoto- 
nous quietude is broken by an animated voice 
from the mast-head, exclaiming, “ There she 
spouts !” The captain starts on deck in an in- 
stant and enquires “ Where away ?” But per- 
haps the next moment every one aloft and on 
deck can perceive an enormous whale lying 
about a quarter of a mile from the ship, on 
the surface of the sea, having just come up 
to breathe—his large “hump” projecting 
three feet out of the water—when at the end 
of every ten seconds the spout is seen rushing 
from the fore-part of his enormous head, fol- 
lowed by the cry of every one on board, who 
join heart and sou! in the chorus of “* There 
again!” keeping time with the duration of 
the spout. But while they have been looking 
a few seconds have expired—they rush into 
the boats, which are directly lowered to re- 
ceive them—and in two minutes from the 
time of first observing the whale three or 
four boats are down, and are darting through 
the water with their utmost speed towards | 
their intended victim, perhaps accompanied 
with a song from the headsman, who urges 
the quick werful plying of the oar with 
the commomWhaling chant of 
“ Away, my boys, away, my boys! ‘tis time for us to 

go.” 

But while they are rushing along, the 
whale is breathing; they have yet perhaps 
some distance to pull before they can get a 
chance of striking him with the harpoon. 
His “ spoutings are nearly out,” he is about 
to descend, or he hears the boats approach- 
ing.* The few people left on board, and who 
are anxiously watching the whale and the 
gradual approach of the boats, exclaim, “ Ah, | 
he is going down!” Yet he spouts again, but 
slowly; the water is again seen agitated 
around him; the spectators on board with 
breathless anxiety think they perceive his| 
“ small” rising in preparation for his descent. 
“He will be lost!” they exclaim, for the 
boats are not yet near enough to strike him 
—and the men are still bending their oars in 


seen slowly curling forth—it is his last, this 
rising—his “small” is bent, his enormous 
tail is expected to appear every instant, but 
the boat shoots rapidly alongside of the 
gigantic creature. ‘* Peak your oars!” ex- 
claims the mate, and directly they flourish in 
the air; the glistening harpoon is seen above 
the head of the harpouner: in an instant it is 
darted with unerring force and aim, and is 
buried deeply in the side of the huge animal. 
It is “ socket up ;” that is, it is buried in his 
flesh up to the socket which admits the handle 
or “pole” of the harpoon. A cheer from 
those in the boats, and from the seamen on 
board, reverberates along the still deep at the 
same moment. The sea, which a moment 
before was unruffled, now becomes lashed 
into foam by the immense strength of the 
wounded whale, who with his vast tail strikes 
in all directions at his enemies. Now his 
enormous head rises high into the air, then 
his flukes are seen lashing every where, his 
huge body writhes in violent contortions from 
the avony the “iron” has inflicted. The 
water all around him is a mass of foam, some 
of it darts to a considerable height—the 
sounds of the blows from his tail on the sur- 
face of the sea can be heard for miles! 

* Stern all!” cries the headsman; but the 
whale suddenly disappears; he has “‘ sounded;” 
the line is running through the groove at the 
head of the boat with lightning-like velocity ; 
it smokes—it ignites, from the heat produced 
by the friction—the headsman, cool and col- 
lected, pours water upon it as it passes. But 
an oar is now held up in their boat: it signi- 
fies that their line is rapidly running out; 
two hundred fathoms are nearly exhausted : 
up flies one of the other boats, and “ bends 
on” another line, just in time to save that 
which was nearly lost. But still the monster 
descends ; he is seeking to rid himself of his 
enemies by descending into the dark and un- 
known depths of the vast ocean. They next 
bend on the “ drougues,” to retard his career, 
but he does not turn; another and another 


force of his descent; two more lines are ex- 
hausted—he is six hundred fathoms deep! 
“« Stand ready to bend on!” cries the mate to 


ithe fourth boat (for sometimes, though not | 


often, they take the whole four lines away 
with them—800 fathoms); but it is not re- 
quired, he is rising. “ Haul in the slack,” 
observes the headsman, while the boat-steerer 
coils it again carefully into the tubs as it is 
drawn up. The whale is now seen approach- 
ing the surface; the gurgling and bubbling 
water which rises before also proclaims that 
he is near; his nose starts from the sea; the 
rushing spout is projected high and suddenly, 
from his agitation. The “ slack” of the line 





each boat with all their strength, to claim 
the honour of the first blow with the harpoon. 


is now coiled in the tubs, and those in the 
** fast” boat haul themselves gently towards 


The bow boat has the advantage of being the | the whale ; the boat-steerér places the heads- 
nearest to the whale; the others, for fear of| man close to the fin of the trembling animal, 
disturbing the unconscious monster, are now | Wbo immediately buries his long lance in the 


doomed to drop astern. One more spout is 





* Both the ear and the eye of the sperm whale are 
more complicated and powerful than the correspond- 
ing organs in the other whales. 


vitals of the leviathan, while, at the same 
moment, those in one of the other boats dart 
another Ee into his opposite side, when 
“Stern all!” is again vociferated, and the 
boats shoot rapidly away from the danger. 





Mad with the agony which he endures 
from these fresh attacks, the infuriated “ sea 
beast” rolls over and over, and coils an 
amazing length of line around him; he rears 
his enormous head, and, with wide-expanded 
jaws, snaps at every thing around ; he gushes 
at the boats with his head—they are propelled 
before him with vast swiftness, and sometimes 
utterly destroyed. 

He is lanced again, when his pain appears 
more than he can bear ; he throws himself, in 
his agony, completely out of his element; the 
boats are violently jerked, by which one of 
the lines is snapped asunder; at the same 
time the other boat is upset, and the crew are 
swimming for their lives. ‘The whale is now 
free! He passes along the surface with re- 
markable swiftness, * going head out ;” but 
the two boats that have not yet “ fastened,” 
and are fresh and free, now give chase; the 
whale now becomes exhausted, from the blood 
which flows from his deep and dangerous 
wounds, and the 200 fathoms of line belong- 
ing to the overturned boat, which he is drag- 
ing after him through the water, checks him 
in his course: his pursuers again overtake 
him, and another harpoon is darted and buried 
deeply in the flesh. 

The men who were upset now right their 
own boat, without assistance from the others, 
by merely clinging on one side of her, by 
which she is turned over, while one of them 
gets inside and bales out the water rapidly 
with his hat, by which their boat is freed, 
and she is soon again seen in the chase. 

The fatal lance is at length given—the 
blood gushes from the nostril of the unfortu- 
nate animal in a thick black stream; which 
stains the clear blue water of the ocean toa 
considerable distance around the scene of the 
affray. In its struggles the blood from the 
nostril is frequently thrown upon the men in 
the boats, who glory in its show ! 

The immense creature may now again en- 
deavour to * sound,” to escape from his unre- 
lenting pursuers; but it is powerless—it soon 


have but slight influence in checking the) rises to the surface, and passes slowly along 


until the death-pang seizes it, when its appear- 
ance is awful in the extreme. 

Suffering from suffocation, or some other 
stoppage of some important organ, the whole 
strength of its enormous frame is set in mo- 
tion for a few seconds, when his convulsions 
throw him into a hundred different contor- 
tions of the most violent description, by which 
the sea is beaten into foam, and the boats 
are sometimes crushed to atoms, with their 
crews. 

But this violent action being soon over, the 
now unconscious animal passes rapidly along, 
describing in his rapid course a segment of a 
circle. This is his “ flurry,” which ends in 
his sudden dissolution. And the mighty ren- 
contre is finished by the gigantic animal roll- 
ing over on its side, and floating an inanimate 
mass on the surface of the crystal deep, a 
victim to the tyranny and selfishness, as well 
as a wonderful proof of the power of the 
mind of man. 


Perilous Incident. 
In the afternoon of a day which had been 
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rather stormy, while we were fishing in the I saw the sun dip angry and red, below the 
North Pacific, a “school” of young bull-| troubled horizon, and was just about to de- 
whales made their appearance close to the |scend when I was dreadtully shocked at hear- 
ship, and as the weather had cleared up ajing the loud cry of “A man overboard !” 
little, the captain ordered the mate to lower} from all upon deck. 1 looked astern, and saw | 
his boat, while he did the same with his own, | one of our men, of the name of Berry, grap: | 
in ofder to go in pursuit of them. pling with the waves and calling loud for 

The two boats were instantly lowered, for| help. The ship was soon brought round, but 
we were unable to send more, having had/in doing so she unavoidably passed a long 
two others “stove” the day before; they | way from the poor fellow, who still supported 
soon got near the whales, but were unfor-| himself by beating the water with his hands, 
tunately seen by them before they could dart | although he was quite unacquainted with the 
the harpoon with any chance of success, and| proper art of swimming. Several oars were | 
the consequence was that the “ pod” of whales| thrown overboard the moment after he fell, 
separated, and went off with great swiftness| but he could not reach them, though they 
in different directions. One, however, after| were near to him; and directly the ship was 
making several turns, came at length right} brought up, a Sandwich islander, who formed 
towards the captain’s boat, which he observ-| one of the crew, leaped overboard and swam 
ing, waited in silence for his approach without | towards him, while at the same time the peo- 
moving an oar, so that the “ young bull” came) ple on deck were lowering a spare boat, 
close by his boat, and received the blow of the | which is always kept for such emergencies. 
harpoon, some distance behind his “ hump,” | I could be of no service except to urge their 
which | saw enter his flesh myself, as it oc-| expedition by my calls, for it was all only the 
curred close to the ship. The whale appeared | work of a few minutes. The good Sandwich 
quite terror-struck for a few seconds, and | islander struck out most bravely at first, but 
then suddenly recovering itself, darted off| in a short time, finding that he was some dis- 
like the wind, and spun the boat so quickly | tance from the ship, and being unable to see 
round when the tug came upon the line, that | Berry, on account of the agitated surface of 
she was within a miracle of being upset. But | the sea, actually tarned back through fear— 
away they went, “ dead to windward,” at the| finding, as he said, that the “ sea caps” went 
rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour, right|over his head. The men in the boat now 
against a “ head sea,” which flew against and /| plied their oars with all their strength, and 
over the bows of the boat with uncommon) were making rapidly towards the drowning 
force, so that she at times appeared ploughing young man, who now and then disappeared 
through it, making a high bank of surf on|entirely from view under the heavy seas 





heavily upon us. We had lost one of our 
men, who had sailed with us from England— 
the bare thought of which in our circum- 
stances aroused a crowd of heart-rending 
ideas. Our captain and second mate, with 
ten of the crew, had also disappeared, and 
were by this time ali lost, or were likely to 
be so in the stormy night which had now set 
in; being too several hundred miles away 
from any laud. We, however, kept beating 
the ship to windward constantly, carrying all 
the sail that she could bear, making “ short 
boards,” or putting about every twenty mi- 
nutes. We had also, since nightfall, cortinued 
to burn blue lights, and we had likewise a 
large vessel containing oil and unravelled 
rope, burning over the sternrail of the ship 
as a beacon for them, which threw out a 
great light. But although all eyes were em- 
ployed in every direction searching for the 
boats, no vestige of them could be seen; and 
therefore when half past nine Pp. m. came, we 
made up our minds that they were all lost ; 
and as the wind howled hoarsely through 











ithe rigging, and the waves beut savagely 


against our ship, some of us thought we could 
hear the shrieks of poor Berry above the 
‘roaring of the storm; others imagined, in 
their melancholy, that they could occasionally 
hear the captain’s voice, ordering the ship to 
“bear up,” while the boats had been seen 
| more than fifty times by anxious spirits, who 
|had strained their eyes through the gloom 
/until fancy robbed them of their true specula- 
tion aud left her phantasmagoria in exchange. 





each side. which were beginning to roll: a sickening 

The second mate, having observed the anxiety pervaded me, as my thoughts appeared 
course of the whale and boat, managed to| to press the boat onwards to the spot where 
waylay them, and when they came near to/ the poor fellow still grappled, but convulsively, 
him, which they speedily did, a “ short warp”) with the yielding waters. ‘The boat, urged 
was thrown ; and both boats were soon towed | by man’s utmost strength, sprang over the 


There were not many on board who did not 
| think of home on that dreadful night—there 
| were not many among us who did not curse 
| the sea and all sea-going avocations; while, 


|with the same breath, they blessed the safe 
and cheerful fireside of their parents, which 


at nearly the same rate as the captain’s boat | boisterous wave with considerable speed, but|at that moment they would have given all 
y P pe y g 


had been before. 

{ now saw the captain darting the lance at 
the whale as it almost flew along, but he did) 
not seem to do so with any kind of effect, as| 
the speed of the whale did not appear in the 
least diminished, and in a very short time 
they all disappeared together, being at too 
great a distance to be seen with the naked 
eye from the deck. I now ran aloft, and, 
with the aid of a telescope, could just discern | 
from the mast-head the three objects, like 








they arrived half a minute too Jate to save| they possessed but to see. t the mo- 
our poor shipmate from his watery grave. I)| ment despair was firmly settifig upon us, a 
saw him struggle with the waves until the | man from aloft called out that he could see a 
last, when the foam of a broken sea roared | light right ahead of the ship, just as we were 






over him, and caused him to disappear for|* going about,” by which we should have 
ever! The boat was rowed round and round | gone from it. 


We all looked in that direc- 
the fatal spot, again and again, until night tion and in a few minutes we could plainly 
fell, and then she was slowly and reluctantly | perceive it: in a short time we were close up 
pulled to the ship by her melancholy crew. | with it, when to our great joy, we found the 
As taey returned the turbulent waves tossed captain and all the men in the boats, lying to 
them about as if in sport, making the boat | leeward of the dead whale, which had in some 


specks upon the surface of the ocean, at an| resound from the beating of the dashing wa- | measure saved them from the violence of the 


alarming distance. 
two boats, with the whale’s head occasionally 


I could just observe the| ters which flew against her bow. | ea. 


They had only just been able to pro- 
The moment the unfortunate seaman disap-|cure a light, having unfortunately upset all 


darting out before them, with a good deal of| peared, a large bird of the albatros kind came | their tinder through the violent motion of the 


“‘ white water” or foam about them, which 
convinced me that the whale was still run- 
ning. I watched them with the glass until I 
could no longer trace them, even in the most 
indistinct manner, and I then called to those | 
on deck, that they might take the bearing by 
compass of the direction in which I had lost 
sight of them, that we might continue to 
“ beat” the ship up to that quarter. 

It was now within half an hour of sunset, 
and there was every appearance of the com- 
ing on of an “ ugly night,” as a seaman would 
say; indeed the wind began to freshen every 
moment, and an “awkward bubble” of a sea 
soon began to make. I remained aloft until 


careering along, and alighted on the water at| boats, by which it became wet—but which 
the very spot in which the poor fellow was | they succeeded in igniting after immense ap- 
last seen. It was a curious circumstance, | plication of the flint and steel—or their lan- 
and only served to heighten our horror, when tern would have been suspended from an oar 
we saw this carnivorous bird seat itseif proudly | directly after sunset, which is the usual prac- 
over the head of our companion; and which | tice when boats are placed under such cir- 
also served to remind us of the number of | cumstances. 
sharks that we had so frequently seen of late,| After having secured the whale alongside, 
of the horrible propensities of which we could | (which we expected to lose during the night 
not dare to think. from the roughness of the weather,) they all 
By the time we had hoisted in the boat it} came on board, when the misfortune of poor 
was quite dark ; the winds too had increased | Berry was spoken of with sorrow from all 
to half a gale, with heavy squalls at times, so| hands, while their own deliverance served to 
that we were obliged to double reef our top-| throw a ray of light amidst the gloom. 
sails. Our painful situation now bore most — 
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Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 


a volume, an octavo of about 350 pages, re- 
cently published, entitled, “‘ Narrative of a 
Journey across the Rocky Mountains to the 
Columbia River, and a visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, Chili, &c.” The author, John K. 
Townsend, a young man of respectable con- 
nections, and a native of this city—known to 
many for his fondness of natural history, par- 
ticularly the science of ornithology. We may 
take occasion to introduce several portions 
which we have marked—the extract which 
follows is from Chapter III. 


Arrival at the Platte river—Wolves and Antelopes— 
Saline efflorescences—Anxiety of the men to see 
buffalo—Visit of two spies from the Grand Pawnees 
— Forced march—A berd of buffalo—Elk—Singular 
conduct of the horses—Killing a bnffalo—Indian 
mode of procuring buffalo—Great herd. 

On the 18th of May we arrived at the 
Platte river. It is from one and a half to 
two miles in width, very shoal; large sand 
flats, and small, verdant islands appearing in 
every part. Wolves and antelopes were in 
great abundance here, and the latter were 
frequently killed by our men. We saw, also, 
the sandhill crane, great heron, (Ardea he- 
roidas,) and the long-billed curlew, stalking 
about through the shallow water, and search- 
ing for their aquatic food. 

The prairie is here as level as a race course, 
not the slightest undulation appearing through- 
out the whole extent of vision, in a north and 
westerly direction; but to the eastward of the 
river, and about eight miles from it, is seen a 
range of high bluffs or sandbanks, stretching 
away to the southeast until they are lost in 
the far distance. 

The ground here is in many places en- 
crusted with an impure salt, which by the 
taste appe e@ a combination of the sul- 
phate and e of soda; there are also a 





numberof little pools, of only a few inches in| 
depth, scattered over the plain, the water of| of a large gang of the long coveted buffalo. 
which is so bitter and pungent, that it seems| They were grazing on the opposite side of 
to penetrate into the tongue, and almost to| the Platte, quietly as domestic cattle, but as 


produce decortication of the mouth. 

We are now within about three days’ jour- 
ney of the usual haunts of the buffalo, and our 
men (particularly the uninitiated) look forward 
to our arrival amongst them with considerable 
anxiety. They have listened to the garrulous 
hunter’s details of “ approaching,” and “ run- 
ning,” and “ quartering,” until they fancy 
themselves the very actors in scenes related, 
and are fretting and fuming with impatience 
to draw their maiden triggers upon the unof- 
fending rangers of the plain. 

The next morning, we perceived two men 
on horseback, at a great distance; and upon 
looking at them with our telescope, discovered 
them to be Indians, and that they were ap- 
proaching us. When they arrived within 
three or four hundred yards, they halted, and 
appeared to wish to communicate with us, but 
feared to approach too nearly. Captain W. 
rode out alone and joined them, while the 
party proceeded slowly on its way. In about 
fifteen minutes he returned with the informa- 
tion, that they were of the tribe called Grand 





| number. 
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warriors, was encamped about thirty miles 
below ; and the captain inferred that these 
men had been sent to watch our motions, and 
ascertain the place of our encampment; he 
was therefore careful to impress upon them, 
that we intended to go but a few miles fur- 
ther, and pitch our tents upon a little stream 
near the main river. When we were satis- 
fied that the messengers were out of sight of 
us, on their return to their camp, our whole 
caravan was urged into a brisk trot, and we 
determined to steal a march upon our neigh- 
bours. The little stream was soon passed, 
and we went on, and on, without slackening 
our pace, until 12 o’clock at night. We then 
called a halt on the bank of the river, made 
a hasty meal, threw ourselves down in our 
blankets, without pitching the tents, and slept 
soundly for three hours. We were then 
aroused, and off we went again, travelling 
steadily the whole day, making about thirty- 
five miles, and so got quite clear of the Grand 
Pawnees. 

The antelopes are very numerous here. 
There is not half an hour during the day in 
which they are not seen, and they frequently 
permit the party to approach very near them. 
This afternoon two beautiful does came bound- 
ing after us, bleating precisely like sheep. 
The men imitated the call, and they came 
up to within fifty yards of us, and stood still, 
two of the hunters fired, and both the poor 
creatures fell dead. 

We can now procure as many of these 
animals as we wish, but their flesh is not 
equal to common venison, and is frequently 
rejected by our people. A number are, how- 
ever, slaughtered every day, from mere wan- 
tonness and love of killing; the green-horns 
glorying in the sport, like our striplings of 
the city, in their annual murdering of robins 
and sparrows. 

20th.—This afternoon, we came in sight 


we neared them, the foremost winded us, 
and started back, and the whole herd followed 
in the wildest confusion, and were soon out of 
sight. There must have been many thou- 
sands of them. ‘Towards evening a large 
band of elk came towards us at full gallop, 
and passed very near the party. The appear- 
ance of these animals produced a singular 
effect upon our horses, all of which became 
restive, and about half the loose ones broke 


|away, and scoured the plains in full chase 


after the elk. Captain W. and several of his 
men, went immediately in pursuit of them, 
and returned late at night, with the greater 
Two have, however, been lost irre- 
coverably. Our observed latitude yesterday, 
was 40 deg. 31 min., and our computed dis- 
tance from the Missouri settlements, about 





360 miles. 

The day following, we saw several small 
herds of buffalo, on our side of the river. Two 
of our hunters started out after a huge bull 
that had separated himself from his compa- 
nions, and gave him chase on fleet horses. 
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| Pawnees. They told him, that a war party 
We have with much interest looked through of their people, consisting of fifteen hundred 


Away went the buffalo, and away went the 


men as hard as they could dash; now the 
hunters gained upon him, and pressed him 
hard; again the enormous creature had the 
advantage, plunging with all his might, his 
terrific horns ploughing up the earth as he 
spurned it under him. Sometimes he would 
double, and rush so near the horses as almost 
to gore them with his horns, and in an instant 
would be off in a tangent, and throw his pur- 
suers from the track. At length the poor 
animal came to bay, and made some unequivo- 
cal demonstrations of combat; raising and 
tossing his head furiously, and tearing up the 
ground with his feet. At this moment a shot 
was fired. The victim trembled like an aspen, 
and fell to his knees, but recovering himself 
in an instant, started again as fast as before. 
Again the determined hunters dashed after 
him, but the poor bull was nearly exhausted, 
he proceeded but a short distance and stopped 
again. The hunters approached, rode slowly 
by him, and shot two balls through his body 
with the most perfect coolness and precision. 
During the race,—the whole of which oc- 
curred in full view of the party,—the men 
seemed wild with the excitement which it 
occasioned ; and when the animal fell, a shout 
rent the air, which startled the antelopes by 
dozens from the bluffs, and sent the wolves 
howling like demons from their lairs. 


This is the most common mode of killing 


the buffalo, and is practised very generally by 
travelling hunters; many are also destroyed 
by approaching them on foot, when, if the 
bushes are sufficiently dense, or the grass 
high enough to afford concealment, the hun- 
ter,—by keeping carefully to leeward of his 
game,—may sometimes approach so near as 
almost to touch the animal. 
without grass or bushes, it is necessary to be 
very circumspect; to approach so slowly as 
not to excite alarm, and, when observed by 
the animal, to imitate dexterously the clumsy 
motions of a young bear, or assume the sneak- 
ing, prowling attitude of a wolf, in order to 
lull suspicion. 


If on a plain, 


The Indians resort to another stratagem, 


which is, perhaps, even more successful. ‘The 
skin of a calf is properly dressed, with the 


head and legs left attached to it. ‘The Indian 


envelopes himself in this, and with his short- 


bow and a brace of arrows, ambles off into 
the very midst of a herd. When he has se- 
lected such an animal as suits his fancy, he 
comes close alongside of it, and without noise, 
passes an arrow through his heart. One ar- 
row is always sufficient, and it is generally 
delivered with such force, that at least half 
the shaft appears through the opposite side. 
The creature totters, and is about to fall, 
when the Indian glides around, and draws 
the arrow from the wound lest it should be 
broken. A single Indian is said to kill a 
great number of buffaloes in this way, before 
any alarm is communicated to the herd. 
Towards evening, on rising a hill, we were 
suddenly greeted by a sight which seemed to 
astonish even the oldest among us. The 
whole plain, as far as the eye could discern, 
was covered by one enormous mass of bufialo. 
Our vision, at the very least computation, 
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would certainly extend ten miles, and in the 
whole of this great space, including about 
eight miles in width from the bluffs to the 
river banks, there was apparently no vista 
in the incalculable multitude. It was truly a 
sight that would have excited even the dullest 
mind to enthusiasm. Our party rode up to 
within a few hundred yards of the edge of 
the herd, before any alarm was communi- 
cated; then the bulls,—which are always 
stationed around as sentinels,—began pawing 
the ground, and throwing the earth over 
their heads; in a few moments they started 
in a slow, clumsy canter; but as we neared 
them, they quickened their pace to an aston- 
ishly rapid galiop, and in a few minutes were 
entirely beyond the reach of our guns, but 
were still so near that their enormous horns, 
and long shaggy beards, were very distinctly 
seen. Shortly after we encamped, our hun- 
ters brought in the choice parts of five that 
they had killed. 
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The Testimony of Nine-Partners Monthly 
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mestic duties, she devoted much of her time,| She often spoke very affectionately of her 


for several years after the death of her hus-| dear friends in England and Ireland, and on 


band, to the superintending care of her family,|a particular occasion, in relation to them, 


and endeavoured to lead her tender offspring |and her visit amongst them, she expressed 


in the paths of piety and peace. herself as follows,—“ They are very near 
At the age of forty-four, she was again|my heart. O! the love | felt to flow to 


joined in marriage with our esteemed Friend, | them when I was with them! It was wonder- 


Isaac Thorne, to whom she was, not only a|ful to me, that I was so strengthened in body 


tender and affectionate wife, but a true yoke-|and mind.—I was raised from a low and 
fellow in the gospel. 
close of her long and useful life, she con-| restored on my passage, and when | arrived 
tinued in the path of duty, steadfastly sup-|in England, | was able to travel and attend 
porting the doctrines of that gospel she most | meetings. 
firmly believed in, and by the power of which | it was so; but I now believe that my Hea- 
she had experienced a new birth, and a resur-| venly Father intended it for an encourage- 


Froin this time to the| feeble state of health before I left my home, 
It was not for my sake only that 


rection from dead works to the service of the} ment to others, by showing what his wonder- 
living God. She travelled extensively in the | working power can do for his little depending 


exercise of her excellent gift, not only within| ones. I,a poor weak instrument, was strength- 
the limits of this yearly meeting, but those | ened to keep constantly travelling, and attend- 
of New England, Philadelphia, and Balti-|ing meetings. 


I ascribe all to the Lord’s 
more ; and being-of a social and cheerful dis-| power, and now feel the sweet reward of 
position, she seemed peculiarly fitted to visit| peace for my service. O! I would not have 
the stranger. Her ministry was sound and/|it undone for all the world, were it at my 
weighty, and being careful to attend strictly |command!” And, addressing herself to her 
to her Heavenly Guide, a sweet savour of life| husband, she added: “Don’t forget them 
rested upon her services. | when 1 am gone; but bear them in remem- 

A few years before her death, she made aj brance, and write to them as way opens, and 


She was the daughter of Andrew and Eliza-| visit, in gospel love, to Friends in Great Bri-| give them my dear love.” 


beth Moore, who were valuable members of} tain and Ireland, much to the satisfaction of 
our religious Society, and born 4th of first) her own mind, and, we believe, to the com- | 


Her friends feeling anxious to do all they 
could for her relief, she said to them,—* If 


month, 1766. Though we have nothing very 
remarkable to record of her early religious 
exercises, yet she often observed in her riper 
years, that wher bat a child, she was made 
sensible of her heavenly Father’s love, by the 
influence of his Holy Spirit upon her mind ; 
and that, by the illuminating power of the 
light of Christ, she was clearly shown that 
she should yield her heart, an early, and a 


fort and edification of the churches in those | it will be any satisfaction to you, for me to 
countries. | take medicine, [ am willing to do so; but, 
During her last sickness, which was, at| unless the Lord keep the city the watchman 
times, extremely distressing, she was favoured | waketh but in vain; and unless the Lord 
with great resignation to the Divine will; and | build up the poor tabernacle, they will labour 
some of her expressions, which were com-| in vain who attempt it.” 
mitted to writing, are here igserted; clearly; She very feelingly said,—‘ It is far the 
showing, that the religion of our Lord Jesus| greatest desire that I have for my children 
Christ, not only destroys the fear of death,|and grandchildren, that they may seek, first 


willing sacrifice to Him who died that we| but gives a full assurance, and a blessed fore- | 
might live. taste of immortal happiness. 

Being the eldest of a numerous family, she| After a fainting fit, she remained in a very | 
was, to her brothers and sisters, an example | feeble state for about forty-eight hours, dur-| 
of obedience to parental authority; rendering | ing which time, (as she afterwards said,) she 
much assistance in the care and education of| had a constant feeling of deathly faintness. | 
them. At the age of twenty-two, she was| When she revived, she said,—‘* My mind, for | 
united in marriage with Consider Merritt, a| two days and nights has been so wonderfully | 
worthy and exemplary Friend, with whom| gathered from the world, and swallowed up| 
she lived about eight years;—when in the| in the goodness of my Heavenly Father, that | 
inscrutable wisdom of an unerring Providence, | it really seemed to me, sometimes, that I | 
they were separated hy his death, and she was) hardly knew whether I was in the body or 
made feelingly to realize the uncertainty | sat of it. O! the sweet peace that attends| 
earth’s fondest hopes, me! All is settled in quiet,—all is peaceful, | 

She had, previously to this event, appeared | —nothing stands in my way to that sweet | 
a few times in the ministry, and this very| kingdom of peace. I sometimes wonder, that 
trying dispensation undoubtedly tended to| all men should not be willing to do right, it 
deepen her religious experience, by fixing) affords such sweet peace: surely the world 





the kingdom of heaven and the righteous- 


|ness thereof; then all things necessary will 


be added.” 


Two neighbouring Friend&jitje whom she 
| was much attached, coming’ see her at 


|a time when she was attended with faintness 


and unable to converse much, sat with her a 
while in silence ; when she said: ** There is 
a feeling that is beyond the expression of 
words.” Soon after, in reference to their 
silent sitting, she added: “I then saw that 
my work was done. O! if I had strength 
of body, how I could speak of the goodness 
of my Heavenly Father !” 

To some who had departed from the 
Society in the late separation, and who 
visited her in her sickness, she thus spoke: 
“ When I look back ten years and reflect 





her affections more strongly on heaven and | cannot give it; neither can it take it from 
heavenly things, and weaning them from the| me.” 
fading enjoyments of a changing world. And 


upon the pointings of Divine Truth, she found | deep trials. He does not forsake me now.” 


upon what has taken place in our Society, 
‘I have great peace of mind in the part 


| “0! how good my Heavenly Father is to|I have taken, though it cost me much suf- 
as she kept the eye of her mind steadily fixed| me! He has borne up my head through many | ering. 


I loved many that went out from 
|us: and sometimes when | have gone to our 


it to be her duty more frequently to stand | 
forth in the public vindication of that cause 
which is “dignified by immortality, and 
crowned with eternal life.” [er communi- 
cations, springing from the source of all true 
ministry, were acknowledged by the spiritually 
minded to be in the life of the gospel ; and the 
Society bore its testimony to the divine au- 
thenticity of her gift. 

Being faithful in the discharge of her do- 


‘I remember Him who trod the wine-| meetings, my mind has been so much with 
press alone. He was crowned with a crown | you, with desires that you might be gathered 
of thorns, spit upon and buffetted, and suf-| back, that I hardly knew how to give it up; 
fered for me. O! what are my light afflic-| but I can now tell you, that I have great 
tions to his sufferings ?” peace of mind, and an evidence that I have 

To her husband, she said,—*“ I want thee} not been following cunningly devised fables, 
to tell all my dear friends every where, as| but the pure, living and eternal substance.” 
way opens for it, how happy I am. All is| A day or two before her close, she seemed 
peaceful,—all is quiet. My dear love flows] to enjoy her friends in pleasant conversation, 
to all the humaa family.” in which she took a part with a mind appa- 
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rently free, and with that cheerfulness for | both sexes coming up in the footsteps of their 
which she was always remarkable. It being | forefathers, and maintaining the Christian 
observed that she very much enjoyed the | principles which they fearlessly advocated in 
company and conversation of her friends, she | the face of persecution and death. The church 
replied: “ Why should I not. When I look | has always to contend with adverse currents, 
forward, I have nothing to do. I have done} and ferhaps never prospers more than when 
my work in the day time, and am now wait-| it keenly feels the struggles of Antichrist to 
ing until my heavenly Father is pleased to| blind its spiritual vision, or directly to lay 
take me to himself. It is not of myself, bat} waste the testimonies which its adorable 
of his goodness, that I am given to enjoy| Head has given it to bear. But whatever 
your company the little time I stay. I love| may be its conflicts, faltering and flinching 
to look out at the windows, and see the works | from the combat are no part of the Christian 
of his holy hand. They all look pleasant| character. The cause belongs to him to 
and delightful to me.” whom the Father in due time will give the 
She was much interested for young people | heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
in her gospel labours, and for those of this| parts of the earth for a possession. A soldier 
class who visited her during her illness, she | in the Lamb’s war has only to keep his faith 
manifested the most affectionate regard ;| and confidence in the captain of his salvation, 
assuring them that nothing but a strict atten-| and he will be led on to certain victory. No 
tion to the dictates of the Holy Spirit, could | assault of the enemy will be permitted to pre- 
give them comfort in life, or hope and con-| vail over him, if he singly eyes, and in the 
fidence in the hour of death. strength granted, faithfully follows Him, out 
Her disease was dropsy; and, after a con-|of whose mouth goeth a sharp two-edged 
finement of about five weeks, on sixth day | sword, and on whose thigh the sacred name is 
morning, the 11th of 5th month, 1888, her| written, “ King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
purified spirit quietly departed from its tene-| Perhaps the revival of the names and testi- 
ment of clay, and, we have no doubt, joined | monies of a few who fought the same fight, 
the angelic host in Heaven, in singing praises|and finished their course victoriously, may 
—eternal praises-——to Him by whom she had | cheer some “ faint yet pursuing” ones. 
been redeemed and made meet for the king-| Joanna Heald, a minister, who lived to be 
dom of God and of his Christ. And it may | nearly 78 years old, expressed in the course 
be truly said of this devoted servant, that she |of her last sickness much solicitude for the 
finished her course with joy, and the ministry | children of Friends, and the preservation of 
which she had received of the Lord Jesus; hav- | members from superfluity in apparel and the 
ing testified the gospel of the grace of God. | idle fashions of the world. “1 wish them,” 
On the first day following, her funeral was/| said she, “to be entirely done away out of 
attended by a large concourse of people, who | the Society, and believe the way for it will be 
seemed deeply sensible of the loss sustained. | for ministers, elders, and overseers, steadily 
As a religious body, we greatly feel our want to bear their testimony against them. When 
of her company and counsel, and earnestly |! had young children to provide for, 1 had 
desire the God of all grace so to sanctify | more satisfaction in clothing them agreeably 
the bereavement to us who are left behind, as| to the simplicity and plainness of truth than | 
to enable ior than ever, to realise how|could have had in adorning them in fine 
frail we ares colours.” ‘To some of her descendants she 
said, “I have been tnuch concerned about the 
education of your children. I earnestly d>- 
sire you may wait for the word of Divine 
ee eer OF FArri. Grace, that you may thereby be enabled to 
Notwithstanding the devastaticns which bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
the spirit of the world and the spirit of infi-|of the Lord; and though it is not in your 
delity have effected, I suppose the Society of | power to confer grace, yet the care of parents 
Friends was never more numerous than at|in educating their children is often blessed, 
the present day. It is but a few years since | and proves like preparing the ground of the 
the first family of Friends settled on the west| heart to receive the seed of the kingdom.” 
side of the Ohio river, and now the number | To two friends—“I have not strength to ex- 
in the new states may be estimated at nearly | press the prospect I have had of the church 
40,000 members. No separation has taken| that is washed; and I have prayed that you 
place from the Yearly Meetings of New Eng-| might be preserved to keep your places and 
land, North Carolina, or Virginia, excepting | bear your testimony amidst a wicked and per- 
a small company on Nantucket. The Society | verse generation.” 
appears to be on the increase in the eastern| Thomas Ross was born in the county of 
parts of New England, applications for admis-| Tyrone, in Ireland, and received his educa- 
sion being frequently made. Some Friends, tion as a member of the episcopal church, 
who had migrated to the west from North | but coming to, America, he became convinced 
Carolina, I have been informed, have returned; | of the truth of Friends’ doctrines and princi- 
and there is a prospect of the Society there at! ples, joined the Society about his twentieth 
least maintaining its numerical strength, if| year, and became a minister of the free Gos- 
not gradually increasing. The Yearly Meet-} pel of Jesus Christ. He embarked for Eng- 
ings which convene in New York and in| {and on a religious visit in 1784, and in the 
Philadelphia, are evidently mach larger than| Second month, 1786, terminated his earthly 
immediately after the separation, and there is|¢areer near the city of York, in the 78th 
a very hopeful prospect of young mémibers'of| year of his age. York Monthly Meeting tes- 
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tify, that during the course of his travels they 
had abundant cause to believe his religicus 
services were truly acceptable to Friends, and 
well received by others ; “ for, having an espe- 


cial eye to the puttings forth of the Divine 


hand, his ministry was attended with living 
virtve and deep instruction, though not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, yet in 
godly simplicity, and with a zeal according 
to true knowledge. He was wise in detect- 
ing the snares of the enemy; faithfully, and 
without partiality, warning those who were 
in danger of falling therein, and qualified from 
deep experience so to dip into the state of the 
church, as profitably to declare unto Jacob 
his transgression, and to Israel his sin. In 
meetings for discipline he was particularly 
serviceable, exciting to a steady attention to 
Divine counsel in the transactions of the dis- 
cipline, and to exercise true judgment, with- 
out partiality or respect of persons.” 

His observations and advice during his 
sickness were deep and instructive. “I have 
not sought mine own honour, but the honour 
of Him who first drew me from my habita- 
tion, and have great reason to praise his 
name.” ‘ My mind was drawn out last night 
to my fellow-labourers. Oh, that they may 
keep little. There are a few names even in 
Sardis who have not defiled their garments, 
and I hope there are a few in York. Dear 
friends, what a people should we be did we 
dig deep enough; our lights would shine before 
men; we should be as the salt of the earth. 
How many who have begun well have had 
their garments defiled with the world, and are 
become like the salt that has lost its savour ; 
they are as dead weights in our assemblies, 
so that the living are scarcely able to bear 
the dead. Oh, Friends! keep to the truth, 
for it shall rise above the heads of gain- 
sayers.” 

At another time, “I could not be more at 
home any ‘where; it reVives me to see the 
children about me. I tell you, young people, 
the hardest thing | ever found in my passage 
was, when I was right, to keep so. The love 
I feel for you is like the love of Jonathan and 
David ; it extends over sea and land. It is 
like the precious ointment, so that some can 
say, neither heights nor depths, principalities 
nor powers, things present nor to come, shall 
ever separate us from it. The Jeast star 
casteth a lustre, as the glorious luminaries in 
the outward creation; so that we may say, 
‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, just and true are all thy 
ways, thou King of saints.’ Again, ‘com- 
mune with thine own heart and be still; this 
is doing business—O how precious truth is! 
It may employ us on the highway, and in our 
outward engagements—dear friends, let us 
prize it. To some about him he said, 
‘Think nothing too near or too dear to part 
with, dear young people, te purchase the 
truth. Your parents cannot give it to you, 
aa they may give you all they can ; it is 
the Lord’s prerogative. I have thought it 
was a great favour to have an education in 
the truth, but I have been grieved to see many 
born in the society, like Esau, selling their 
birth-right. Be-not ashamed of the cross, 
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dear friends, deny him not before men.’ 
Again, ‘ Beware of lawful things; these law- 
ful things are the strongest baits Satan ever 
laid for our society. O these lawful things, 
they have hurt many. What a testimony 
would it be, if friends were to shut up their 
shops on week days to go to meeting, which 
ought to be the main concern, though many 
consider worldly things as such.’ ” 

On the general state of mankind he said, 
“ How has my mind been oppressed in observ- 
ing that profaneness which abounds among 
the people, many of whom draw iniquity as 
with cords of vanity, and sin as with a cart 
rope. Yet I have this satisfaction, that I 
have not failed to reprove many of those I 
have seen in this state, and have often advised 
innkeepers and others to discourage all kinds 
of wickedness in their houses; my advice has 
been generally received without gainsaying, 
and I have comfort in the discharge of this 
duty.” 

To some of his friends—* My heart is 
knit to you, my friends, and to the seed 
which is in bondage in many hearts; and 
though you may have to go with it into the 
wilderness, yet be not discouraged.” “ Where 
there are few faithful labourers, the work 
falls heavy upon them; we cannot expect to 
rise high when the seed lies low.” ‘ The 
Lord has many times opened a way when I 
could see no way; he will never leave nor 
forsake those who trust in him.” “O dear 
friends, what a favour indeed, that we have 
an unction from above! keep to the truth 
and its testimonies.” “It will not do for any 
to rest contented with having known the Lord 
in days past, we must follow on to know 
him. A supply of daily food is requisite, 
and if there is not a hunger aod thirst after 
righteousness, we may be sure the mind is 
distempered. How have I been pained to 
see and feel many professors of the truth 
going after the world and its spirit; who 


instead of being waymarks, are as stumbling | neighbour in care to gather wealth. 


b'ocks to honest enquirers; the state of| 


these is lamentable. 1 have been co:nforted 
in the prospect of a rising generation, if they 
are not hurt by those who ought to be helpers, 
loving the present world.” 

‘] have in my time met with many cross 
winds and boisterous waves, but have been 
preserved in a care to keep to the Pilot that 
guides to the harbour of rest. For these 
fifty years I have been endeavouring to fight 
the good fight of faith. O dearest Father, 
not my will but thine be done. When will 
the curtain be drawn? that this mortal may 
put on immortality and eternal life, which 
will, I do believe, be my happy portion.” 

William Fell, of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
was an active and serviceable member ; being 
an elder endowed with remarkable humility 
and meekness, an example of plainness, and 
of diligence in the attendance of religious 
meetings, instructive and weighty in conver- 
sation, and serviceable in settling controver- 
sies; he was truly desirous to promote 
peace amongst all men. About the year 
1765, with the concurrence of the Monthly 
Meeting, he visited the members who held 
slaves, which appeared to have a good effect ; 
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he also often visited the people of colour who| wise to endeavour to live every day in his 
were set free, giving them such counsel as/|fear, offering to him the first fruits of all our 
would tend to their spiritual and temporgl | increase, both temporal and spiritual. 
welfare. James Thornton of Byberry, was an able 
He manifested much concern for the mem- | minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
bers of his own meeting, and for the proper | deeply skilled in the discipline of the church 
education of the youth. About two days be-|in which he was much engaged, that good 
fore his death he said, to a person present,|order might be maintained and the camp 
* There is no true happiness to be attained in|cleansed and kept clean. His disposition 
this world, nor that which is to come, but|was kind and affable, his company and con- 
what hath its foundation in pure love. Inj|versation instructive and edifying; his heart 
looking over his past life, he had to acknowl- | and house were open to entertain his friends, 
edge there was nothing he tad ever done, |and he was also liberal in distributing to the 
which alone could be sufficient to entitle him | necessities of the poor. 
to an admittance into the heavenly kingdom ;| He suffered great pain in his last sickness, 
notwithstanding he had passed through some|but his miod was preserved in steadfast 
trying dispensations and borne many heavy | dependence on the Lord alone. 
burdens, if any good was ever done, it was} One morning, feeling relieved from the 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit; but he | oppression at his breast he said, “ J hare seen 
said he had faith in Christ, and if he was | that the honours and friendships of this world 
saved, it was through the adorable goodness |are a great hindrance to the progress of many 
of the Almighty. jin religion; but it is what I have always 
Charles Williams, a minister of the North-| shunned, or I should not have been able to 
ern District Meeting in Philadelphia, was a|have dealt so plainly, and spoken so im- 
man of a meek and humble spirit, a sympa-| partially, in meetings and out, as I have 
thetic friend to the poor and to those in|done, and stood through it all to this day.” 
affliction of body or mind, whom he often| A few days before the close he expressed 
visited. He gave evidence of the prevalence | nearly as follows: “It is joyful, it is joyful, 
of gospel love in his ministry, and being an |it is all light; but it is a loss, a loss that will 
example of plainness and simplicity, he was|be felt by these children. Lord Jesus, thou 
engaged, in much gentleness, privately tojart able to support under every trial, and to 
labour with those members who departed|keep thine. ‘There are many difficulties to 
therefrom, and often obtained a place in their | encounter through this inconstant world ; all 
minds. Deeply sympathising with his friends | that appertains to it is transitory and fading. 
and acquaiatance who were attacked with the|‘The Lord hath begun a good work and he is 
fever which prevailed in this city in 1793, he| able to carry it on; look to him for ability to 
was much devoted to afford them relief,|go forward; but there must be a total sur- 
visiting them to their consolation, though his|render and giving up to hin—keep to meet- 
residence was several miles distant. In ajings. Keep us, we pray thee, O Lord! fit 
memorandum penned on the occasion he says,|and prepare us for thy glorious kingdom— 
“It is affecting to observe the change that) call in thousands and tens of thousands more, 
has taken place in this industrious city,|to labour in thy churches the world over— 
where business appeared to be the life of|for thy ever blessed cause and for thy 
many, and each one strove to exceed his|Son’s sake ; cause them to floek to thee, as 
Now a/doves to the windows. Be pleased, O Lord, 
stop is put to this; little business is trans-|to enable all thy truly depending children, 
acted, and the minds of many are awakened | who have no might of their own, to go forth 
to consider what is the state of their last and | conquering and to conquer, against all oppo- 
solemn account. A serious solemnity appears | sitions, for thy sake, for thy cause sake and 
on almost every countenance, and I hope, by |thy blessed Son’s sake. Although they are 
myself and many others, this visitation may |and may be great, thou alone art able to pro- 
never be forgotten.” He was soon after|tect and carry them through, if there is a full 
taken with the epidemic, which in a few/dedication of heart to thee; and also to 
days put a period to his life; and to him/|separate the precious from the vile, and give 
death brought no terror. them victory over death, hell and the grave ; 
The chastening rod has been extended over | so that they will be able to sing triumphantly 
this city oftentimes since. During thejat the close of time here, which makes up 
cholera many humbled themselves, and im-|for all our labours. And we pray thee, O 
plored that it might be removed. Divine| Lord! give all these an entrance into thy 
mercy condescended to grant their petitions.| rest. With the Lamb immaculate, thou art 
Other impediments to the immoderate exten-| worthy of all praises; hallelujah for ever 
sions of business have from time to time been|more. Thou knowest, O Lord, that I love 
interposed, but as soon as they are removed, | thee.” 
many plunge into the pursuits of the world;| Ob for a few more such straightforward, 
forget the great design of their existence,| upright advocates for the truth! neither 
and live as if they made themselves and had | courting the good opinion, nor deterred from 
the right to dispose of their time and talents | their duty by the frowns of others. 
as they please. But the day of the Lord, 
that burns as an oven, will overtake these, — 
and all their wealth which they have stored| The Animals Friend Society in London 
up for many years’ enjoyment, will not defend | last week caused James Atkins, driver, to be 
them from the stroke of his judgment. How| committed for fourteen days, by Mr. Jeremy, 
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for having set a dog on a cat, and tear- 
ing it to pieces; hackney coachman 620, 
to be imprisoned for ten days for cruelty to a 
horse, and Charles Yeates fourteen days for 
having swung a dog round by its tail. And 
at Bow street, Michael Joseph to Le impri- 
soned for fourteen days for cruelty to a dog ; 
William Phillips and Henry Pool to be fined 
for ill-treating a knacker’s horse ; and Charles 
Nurse fined in costs for cruelty to a truck 
dog.— London paper, May 17. 


a eee 
From the Knickerbocker. 
JACOB’S VISION. 


Far from his home, in Syria’s utmost wild, 
The youthful exile sought a safe retreat 
From Esau's wrath. And now the evening, mild, 
Fell in soft dews that cooled the burning heat, 
Whilst Pheebus shut the western gates of day, 
And night her curtains closed, the plain around, 
Where Jacob in his mantle thoughtful lay, 
A stone his pillow, and his couch the ground. 


The gathering shades descended o'er a breast 
hich beat in union with the serious night. 

Sadness and grief the weary youth oppressed, 

And gloomy visions filled his mental sight. 
Thoughts of his home were rushing o’er his mind; 

An exile far, unfriended, and unknown; 
His sire and motber left in age behind, 

Himself a wand'rer, houseless and alone. 


He groaned—he wept—but no responsive sigh 
Fell, in soft mercy, on his list’ning ear ; 

No look of love or kindness met his eye, 
No friendly smile or sympathetic tear. 

The stolen blessing, and the birthright bought, 
Availed him not, save to increase his pain, 

And memory to his bosom only brought 
Anguish for jovs that he could ne'er regain. 


He slept—he dreamed. Lo! upward from the plain 
A golden ladder rose to heaven on high, 
Whereon celestial bands, a shining train, 
Passed to the earth, or mounted through the sky ; 
Whilst, robed in glory, from bis throne above, 
Stooped the high Lord of all, with kindly care, 
Smiled on the wand’rer, and, in words of love, 
Shed holy comfort through his bosom there. 


He woke—the dew-drops sparkled in the day—- 
The gorgeous east had donned her robes of light— 
The joyous birds awoke their roundelay, 
And grateful nature rang with wild delight. 
Iie rose—deep contemplation marked his face, 
And fear, and awe, and holy dread were given : 
“ The Lord,” said he, “ is surely in this place”’— 
“ This is God’s house, and this the gate of beaven.” 


And while the morning burst to jocund day, 
Breathing aroma round him through the air— 
A stone he reared where late in grief he lay, 
And poured ont oil, and made’ oblations there. 
And there, alone, on lowly bended knee, 
And with a trusting heart and fervid eye, 
He vowed the Lord henceforth his God should be, 
His light on earth, his morning star on high. 
S. G. Arnoxp. 


Freedom in Honduras.—Late arrivals from 
Honduras state, that emancipation works well 
in that section. After speaking of the trouv- 
bles in Jamaica, a Honduras paper of the 27th 
of fourth month says; ' 

“Tt may not be amiss to advert to the very 
different conduct of the working class, (those 
who were slaves we mean,) of our community, 
whose behaviour on the occasion of their com- 
plete emancipation has been most exemplary ; 
for though it happened at that period when 
the mahogany cutter needs the greatest num- 
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. | ; : 
for ill-treating a mule; Captain Boyd 48s., [ber of hands for the purpose of preparing his/effect the views of the Yearly Meeting, has 


wood for shipment as quickly as possible, and| corresponded with committees of the Yearly 
pays the highest rate of wages for hired | Meetings of New England, Baltimore, North 
hands, ($1 per day, with rations and liquor,)| Carolina, Ohio and Indiana, on this important 
yet they remained with their former masters, | and interesting subject, by which, and by the 
and without delay worked cheerfully, just as| Epistles from those Yearly Meetings, there 
if nothing particular had happened, for half|appears to be a disposition on their part, to 
that sum, and thereby compelled the labourer | act in concert with the several Yearly Meet- 
who had always been free to reduce to a level | ings of Friends on this continent, in forming 
with theirs, the price paid for his services. |some plan for the benefit of the Indians, com- 
The slaves in Honduras, certainly, with very | prising a population of about 200,000 of those 
few exceptions, were always treated with the| originally resident there, and of 88,000 re- 
greatest indulgence by their proprietors, and| moved and about being removed west of the 
when an instance did occur of any thing on | Mississippi. 

the part of the master approximating in the| ‘ When it is considered how great a body of 
slightest degree to barbarity, the perpetrator| Indians is collected on the frontier of the 
was invariably looked upon by other owners} United States, suffering under long continued 
with the greatest abhorrence, and avoided |and recent injury, and the keen sense of com- 
as much as possible; and the slave seldom| pulsory expatriation ; and how these feelings 
found much difficulty in obtaining a change/are likely to be increased by the artifices of 
of masters, unless the price required for him | designing men around them to stimulate them 
was very exorbitant.” to violence, a danger which is much height- 
ened by their love of intoxicating liquors ; 
and how by these means they are liable to be 
drawn into sudden acts of hostility, which 
may devastate hundreds of miles of the 
frontier country, produce the massacre of a 
great number of whites, and lead to the ex- 
termination of the Indian population, and that 
the Society of Friends possesses the con- 
fidence of the Indians, and the favourable 
opinion of the President of the United States 
and the department of war, as was evinced 
during the late benevolent exertions of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, on behalf of 
the Senecas and other Indians in this state, 
the committee considers it to be incumbent 
on the society at large to exert that influence 
in a general and united action in advice and 
assistance to the Indian tribes.” 


































A Kiss and a Blow.—A visiter once went 
\into a Sabbath school at Boston, where he 
saw a boy and a girl on one seat, who were 
‘brother and sister. In a moment of thought- 
less passion the little boy struck his sister. 
The little girl was provoked, and raised her 
hand to return the blow. Her face showed that 
rage was working within, and her clenched 
fist was raised at her brother, when her 
teacher caught her eye. ‘Stop, my dear,” 
said she, “ you had much better kiss your 
brother than to strike him.” 

The look and the word reached her heart. 
Her hands dropped. She threw her arms 
round his neck, and kissed .him. The boy 
was moved. He could have stood against a 
blow—but he could not withstand a sister’s 
kiss. He compared the provocation he bad 
given her with the return she had made, and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. This af- 
fected the sister, and with her little handker- 
chief she wiped away his tears. But the 
sight of her kindness only made him cry the 
faster—he was completely subdued. 

Her teacher then told the children always 
to return a kiss for a blow; and they never 


The report then proceeds to suggest the 
mode of operation which the committees of 
the several Yearly Meetings are to pursue in 
the supervision of the tribes within the limits 
of the United States west of the Mississippi, 
and concludes with a proposal to the Yearly 
Meeting to raise one thousand dollars to be 
applied in furtherance of the object, which 
proposal the Yearly Meeting approved, and 
would get any more blows. If men and wo- Quarterly Mectings were accordingly re- 
men, families and communities, and nations | quested to open subscriptions for this benevo- 
would act on this principle, this world would | lent object. 
almost cease to be a vale of tears. “Nation! We have also been supplied with a printed 
would not lift up the sword against nation,|copy of the two memorials of deceased 
neither would they learn war any more.”—| Friends alluded to in that account. One of 
Youth's Cabinet. these we have placed upon our pages of 
es a | to-day, and propose inserting the other next 
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SIXTH MONTH, 15, 1839. 





Marniep, on fifth day, the 6th instant, at Friends’ 
Since the account inserted last week of | meeting house, Mulberry street, Sanurt Au.inson, Jr., 
New York Yearly Meeting, we have seen a of Yardville, Mercer county, N. J., to Exizasern, 


: d f the late John Al f this city. 
copy of the Report from the Committee on | ee Friends’ meeting house in Haddonfield, 


Indian concerns therein mentioned. We | Gloucester county, N. J., on the 23d ult., Epwaxp 


extract a part : Atuex, son of Samuel Allen, of Salem, to Hannan, 


. daughter of Joshua Lippencott, of Evesham. 
“The committee on the concern of the —s = 


society for the improvement and instruction)” emer 3 
of the Indian natives in their new locations PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


west of the Mississippi, in order to carry into| Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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